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a GIRLS’ COLLEGES UF NEW ENGLAND. 
hat a 
unt So much is now being said in regard to co- 
the education that the actuai collegiate work 
fi being done by women alone seems in danger 
or : ’ 
oix of being overlooked. A glance through the 
has girls’ colleges of New England may be of 
ska. benefit to some who have not actually seen 
ent. for themselves the wonderful advances that 
gra female education is making. It is to be re- 
at, gretted that Vassar cannot be added to the 
Pes list here, as it is a valuable illustration of the | 
oth, subject, but it was not included in the trip of 
war- which this paper is the resumé. 
road Further interest is added to the matter in 
ag consideration of the girls’ college which is 








about to be founded near Haverford by a 
member of our society, and for which he de- 
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| been sent from there; a strong tribute to the 
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serves the gratitude and heartfelt thanks of 
the women for whom he is doing so much. 

Uur first visit was paid to South Hadley, 
Mass., where Mt. Holyoke Seminary is situ- 
ated. This school has been doing a quiet, 
unostentatious work from the time it was 
founded, many years ago. Asa pioneer it 
deserves special mention. Ata time when 
it was an unheard-of thing to give women 
higher training, its founder, Mary Lyon, felt 
the necessity, and never rested until she es- 
tablished this school, in spite of great diffi- 
culties. Since then it has developed and 
kept pace with the times, until now they have 
nearly 300 scholars. The requisite age for 
entrance is 16, and the average of their last 
graduating class was 224. Greek, German 
and French are elective, but what is lost in 
the languages seems to be made up in the 
physical sciences, which are exhaustively 
taught. The main building in which the 
students live, and where most of the class- 
rooms are, is on the village street. A fine 
gymnasium adjoins it, and in the grounds 
close by is the Williston building, lately 
erected and used for instruction only. This 
is a model of construction. The teachers met 
together and put their wants, in regard to 
class-rooms, etc., on paper. These were 
banded to the architect and he planned the 
building accordingly. The result is a perfect 
adaptation of means to ends, which, with all 
due deference to architects, is not always 
found. In this building are the botanical, 
zoological, geological, physical, chemical and 
art rooms, all well supplied with apparatus. 
In the lecture rooms we noticed a new and 
practical invention—movable hand-rest for 
the chairs, in taking notes. When notin use 
ithey are taken off and put under the seats. 
This was invented by the gentleman who 
gave the building. 

An interesting feature is, the large num- 
| ber of curiosities sent by old scholars from 
ail parts of the world. Since the school has 
| been in operation over 180 missionaries have 
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earnest impression its founder made. Many 
other scholars became physicians or teachers. 
The faculty are exclusively women. The 
work of the establishment is done by the 
students alone, even the cooking. Otherwise, 
they say, it would be impossible to maintain 
the school in its present condition, as they 
have no endowment. 

In the favored land of Massachusetts it is 
but a step from one educational centre to 
another, and Smith College is easily reached 
in a few hours’ drive from South Hadley. 
Northampton, in which the college stands, is 
quite an ideal spot for a college, with its 
large, free library, charming residences, and 
quiet air of maturity and refinement. The 
main college building is situated on the 
street, with several acres of its own land be 
hind it. This building contains all the lee- 
ture rooms, laboratory, etc. The students 
board in cottages provided for them by the 
college, in families of from 20 to 40 each ; or, 
if they prefer, they board in the town. When 
first opened three years ago, only 15 candi 
dates were found fully prepared to enter—| 
the next year, 16—and the next, 45. By 
rigidly excluding all but the fully prepared 
they have established a standard which will 
do much in giving a high tone to preparatory 
schools ; itis also a guarantee of the thorough 
work being done within its walls. The 
teachers told us that a perfect enthusiasm for 
learning seems to pervade the college. The 
professors are either men or women ; their 
qualification is not their sex, but their ability 
to best fill their place. The faculty have 
wisely not committed themselves to any one 
course of action, but are making their rules 
as the occasion demands, thus laying the 
foundation of a broad, impartial institution. 
In the main building are placed all the rooms | 
for instruction. The chemical laboratory is, 
wisely, by itself, connected with the main 
building ‘by a corridor. We saw there a 
business-like set of students enveloped in 
long aprens, bard at work, each at her own 
stand. Two of the art rooms are devoted to 
illustrations of the history of art. Helio-| 
types of all the famous masters are arranged 
chronologically, and in the various schools, 
down tbrough the present time, in a manner 
to instruct the most careless observer. 

Each cottage is in charge of a matron. 
The parlors where the students receive their 
friends are beautifully fitted up in modern 
style. Up stairs, the rooms ere so arranged 
that each student can have a room to her- 
self, or two can club together and have a 
sitting room. On inquiry we found tbat the 
cottages are in the habit of reciprocating bos 
pitalities during the terms. 

The social life of the students is very un- 
restrained. Being responsible women, they 








know how to behave themselves, and use 
their freedom in the same manuer they 
would when in their own bomes. 

It would be invidious to say that Amberst 
is a thorn between two roses, after our kind 
reception there, but truth compels us to say 
that on coming from a girls’ to a boys’ col- 
lege the latter must suffer by comparison. 
There is an air of grace and refinement 
about the former which is only enbanced by 
the severest study, and which seems to be 
invariably lacking in a crowd of college boys. 
The President of Amberst College, living as 
he does between Mt. Holyoke and Smith 
Colleges, seems to us to have quite the idea} 
of women’s education. “Certainly, my young 
men go over to see the girls, and I am glad 
of it, and it does them both good. We have 
no women here, because they can obtain what 
they want at their own colleges, but if they 
should come there is nothing in the constitu. 
tion against it.” As this account only deals 
with women’s colleges, we must omit the 
many objects of interest to be seen at Am- 
herst and proceed to Wellesley, in the east- 
ern part of the State. It is distant about a 
half an bour’s ride by rail from Boston. The 
grounds are very large, and the college stands 
above a beautiful, natural lake, where the 
students row at pleasure. The college con- 
sists of one enormous building which holds 
everything within its capacious walls. A 
main hall runs through its centre, and is un- 
obstructed to the roof. In the middle of the 
hall are beautiful growing plants. The li- 
brary bas a most inviting air to the student; 
it is furnished in walnut, and contains over 
14,000 volumes. Next to it is a room of 
books for Biblical reference: $500 a year is 
given by a gentleman for this purpose in me- 
moriam of his daughter, and they are thus 
enabled, constantly, to add the latest author- 
ities. It has been found impossible to keep 
up the study of music with the regular course, 
but at the same time it has been wisely 
deemed a pity to exclude it entirely. A spe- 
cial musical course has, therefore, been added 
for those who wish to pursue the study. 
This deserves attention in emancipating girls 
from the perpetual grind at the piano, and 
at the same time providing for those who 
have talent. 

The department of Physics appeared to be 
particularly well managed, and supplied with 
excellent apparatus. The professor is a lady, 
young, and thoroughly at home in her diffi- 
cult sphere. She told us she found the stu- 
dents very deft in the work of mounting mi- 
croscopic specimens. Next year a biological 
course will be established. 

There are about 250 students in the college, 
not all, however, in the collegiate depart- 
ment. The academic department will be 
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dropped as soon as it is deemed waite 
Here, as at Mt. Holyoke, the girls do all the 
manual labor, except cooking. The laundry 
is made as inviting as possible by the aid of 
the latest inventions, and the most searching 
inquiries failed to elicit any dissatisfaction 
in their work from the students. As most 
of them intend to be teachers, they proba- 
bly feel that they could not obtain equal 
advantage without working their way. 

Thus we have seen the girls’ colleges of 


New England. Their localisms are few and 
interesting. The missionary spirit of Mt. 


Holyoke, the Christian influence of Welles- 
ley, and the quiet dignity of Smith, are all 
attractive local tints, showing their healthy, 
normal growth in the soil in which they are 
planted. Another peculiar feature of Mt. 
Holyoke and Wellesley is, the requirement 
of housebold work from the students. Many 
of them are poor, and could not afford to 
come, otherwise. Viewed in this light, house- 
hold labor is desirable, even essential; from 
any other point, it is a great disadvantage. 
The brain work required is enough to take 
the whole strength and attention, and every 
requirement over and above this is an 
added burden. It matters not that it is a 
total change and good exercise, as its advo- 
cates urge. The fact of it being a stated 
demand, deprives it of the essential of pleas- 
ant exercise, 7. e., its voluntariness. More- 
over, on repeated inquiry, it is found wear- 
ing to the health, especially to those unac- 
customed to it. We cannot but think, in 
the future, when girls’ colleges will be as 
natural an outgrowth as boys’ now are, that 


the fallacious arguments of the advocates of 


household work will be found untenable, 
always excepting the plea of necessity. 
Whatever were the housekeeping difficulties 
of our grandmothers, the conditions of mod- 
ern life are such that any sensible woman 
can order her house without special prelim- 
inary training. 

The general educational truths which are 


being worked out by these colleges, each in| 
its own way, are full of instruction to those 


interested in the subject. 

At Smith they have adopted a rigid stand- 
ard of entrance, and prefer to wait for the 
fully prepared, judging that the moral effect 
will be felt in stimulating the country ; and 
in the meantime they can grow slowly and 
adapt themselves the more easily from having 
no incubus of unprepared students. 
other hand, at Wellesley they considered it 
better themselves to educate their students, 
since at first they could not find them, and 
yet they were anxious to influence the public 
as soon as possible. 

In regard to the construction of buildings, 
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are infinitely lessened. 


On the! 


different plans, also, are being carried out. | 
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Smith, as we have seen, has a central build- 
ing for instruction, with cottages for board- 
ing; while Wellesley bas everything concen- 
trated into one building. Between these two 
systems public opinion vacillates. The ad- 
vantages urged by the cottage plan are as 
follows: The social influence and home feel- 
ing is superior. The students leave their 
business life, as it were, behind them when 
they go to their rooms. They eat their 
meals with more appetite, and enjoy each 
other’s society more, in the quiet cottages. 
They are individuals, not cyphers, and “the 
nervous strain attendant on living in a crowd 
is avoided. In times of sickness, the chances 
of an epidemic running through the college 
On practical expe- 
rience at Smith, it is also found that, even 
in the severest weather, the bealth of the 
students does not suffer, but, on the con- 
trary, is improved by their being forced to go 
out. On the other hand, the advocates of 
ove building say that it is far cheaper for ad. 
ministration, and that it insures better ven- 
tilation, beating, etc. It is less exposing, and 
the students are more thrown together. 
Everything is more accessible, and the schu- 
lars are more easily managed. Asin most 
vases, between two extremes perfection may 
lie. That it is more practical te put class- 
rooms, library, ete., in a separate building or 
buildings, as “th e growth of the college may 
require, and not be encumbered by one large 
structure, seems to be gaining ground; ; also, 
that the cottage life is less wearing to the 
nervous system, and better promotive of 
good work, any student will acknowledge 
who has had experience. The greater ex- 
pense of separate cooking establishments, 
however, might be avoided by having one 
kiteben and large dining room in a separate 
building. 

There is but one verdict on the subject of 
health. All of these colleges have now been 
in operation some years, and the average 
health of the students has been found inva- 
riably to improve with regular hours, simple, 
nutritious food, and steady work. That wo- 
men students never overwork themselves is, 
of course, not true. Such instances may 
arise everywhere, and in all positions of life, 
but the assertion that a woman’s health is 
unable to stand a college course is practically 
disproved. 

Many questions were asked about society — 
how much was allowed—how many restric- 
tions were laid down. Here, with a few 
minor exceptions, for those whose charac- 
ters were not yet tested, the answer was but 
one also. The girls are free until necessity 
shows the need of restrictions ; that day is 
far off, to judge by their behavior. 

A visit to these colleges would surprise 
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many a timid professor or callow freshman, 
who fears that the standard of a man’s col-| 
lege would be lowered if women were ad- 
mitted to it. Thorough, systematic college 
training was seen on all sides. Earnest pu- 
pils, enthusiastic professors, fine laboratories, 
large libraries met us everywhere. Women 
need fear no longer for the education of their | 
sex. The vexed question is settling itself in | 
spite of all difficulties, for it is in the hands 
of women who are practically working it out 
in a successful manner. 


EvizaBetH T. KING. 
BALTIMORE, 7th mc, 6th, 1878. 


—_ _ 


QUAKERISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. 





V. 


THE MINISTRY. 


From the principles held by Friends 1n re- 
lation to worship, it may readily be inferred 
that their views of the call and offices of the 
ministry are different from most, if not all 
other professing Christian churches. Here 
is another peculiarity that we have to notice 
and to prove our practice to be iu accordance 
with that of the apostolic church. 

In the first place Friends do not consider 
it necessary that every congregation should 
have one man, who is specially educated and 
ordained to officiate as a minister, as do other | 
churches. Neither do we believe that every | 
congregation should be limited to one person | 
as minister, for that was evidently not the 
case in the first Christian churches. ‘And 
be gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” Eph. iv. 11-12. Again, 
“If anything be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For; 
ye may all prophesy—(preach) one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comfort- 
ed.” I Cor. xiv. 30-31. ‘There are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit.—For to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; 
to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit ; to another the working of mira 
cles, to another prophecy, &c.” I Cor. x. | 
8-10. 

Here we learn that in the apostolic churches | 
there was no restriction to only one individ- | 
ual to minister, but that liberty might be ex- | 
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from the Lord, bestowed on whomsoever he 
has called to this most responsible service, 
and is not of or from man. We find the 
apostle Paul bas given numerous testimonies 
to the reality and necessity of this high sanc- 
tion of his ministry. He says, “ [certify you, 
brethren, that the gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man. For I neither re- 
ceived it of man, neither was I taught it but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Gal. i. 
11-12. “That we might know the things 
that are given to us of God. Which things 
also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.” I Cor. ii. 12-13. 

Then after the call, the minister needs the 
power, the wisdom, the unction that comes 
alone from above. John testified, ‘‘ Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.’”’-—‘‘ The anointing which ye have 
received of Him abideth in you, and ye need 


| not that any man teach you, but as the same 


anointing teacheth you of all things, and is 
truth and no lie.” I John ii. 20-27. The 
Lord Jesus, after His resurrection, and when 
He was about to give His disciples His last 
benediction, said unto them, “And behold | 


|send the promise of my Father upon you, 


(the Holy Spirit), but tarry at Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
Luke xxiv. 48-49. He gave the promise, 
but the fulfilment of it was in His own time, 
not theirs. Yet we believe tbat while await- 
ing that fulfilment, they continued in fervent 
prayer, as was their practice. So we believe 
it is incumbent on such as feel called to the 
ministry to be earnest in prayer for the en- 
duement of power from on high, that their 
“speech and their preaching may not be 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
I Cor. ii. 4. 

Another peculiarity derived from our views 
of the call and qualification of the ministry, 
which has been held from the foundation of 
our society to the present day, which is not 
common in any otber denomination, and by 
nearly all prohibited, but which is plainly in 
accordance with the practice of the church in 
the apostolic age, is the belief that the gift of 
the ministry is conferred upon women as well 
as men. God is no respecter of persons. 
‘There is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” Gal. iii. 28. On 
the day of Pentecost, Peter, accounting for 


ercised by several in the same congregation, | the extraordinary effusion of the Spirit on 
under proper rules and regulations, which | that occasion, said, ‘‘ This is that which was 
Friends bave carefully provided. For the|spoken by tbe prophet Joel: and it shall 
‘spirits of the prophets”? were to be ‘“‘sub-| come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
ject to the prophets.” and all things were to, will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
be done ‘‘ decently and in order.” | and your sons and your daugbters shall 

From these texts as well as many others,| prophesy.” Acts ii. 16, 17,18. ‘ Philip the 
we are taught that this ministry is a gift| evangelist had four daughters, virgins, which 
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did prophesy.” Acts xxi. 9. Paul mentions 
at different times, women laboring in the 
gospel. See Rom. xvi. 3-12, Phil. iv. 3. 
Then he describes how a woman should ap- 
pear when praying or prophesying in pub 
lic, that is preaching, for prophesying in most 
cases as used in the New Testament signifies 
preaching. I Cor. xi. 5. These were some 
of the examples under the gospel dispensa- 
tion. But we may go back to the old dis- 
pensation and find women as prophetesses 
and public speakers, who were not prohibited, 
but spoke with authority. Instance Miriam 
‘and Deborah, and Huldab and Anna, as well 
as others. I have been astonished at the 
apparent ignorance of high professing Chris- 
tians on this point, even at the present day. 
It seems as though they had never thoroughly 
examined the Scriptures on this subject, nor 
heard that there is a religious society, that 
has acknowledged the ministry of women for 
over two hundred years. And we know 
that their ministry has been exercised in the 
power and wisdom of God, and blessed to 
the edification of the church, and to the con- 
version and salvation of many souls, through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


(To be continuea. 


— - 60-0 


A CALL TO CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

In the service of glorifying God men find 
their highest honor and their truest happi- 
ness. ‘To serve some beings would be de- 
grading; to be the vassal of the devil is to 
bring upon yourself disgrace and sorrow, 
but to serve the Lord is more honorable than 
to wear a prince’s ermine ; and as for happi- 
ness, the angels find it heaven, and redeemed 
spirits own it to be their bliss, while those 
on earth who most fully do the will of the| 
Lord confess themselves to be the happiest 
of men. It is a seraph’s glory that he gives 
glory to God, and there we must find ours. 

I would leave this point, but I think I 
hear the inquiry, ‘‘Are we then to leave our 
business, shut up our shops, forsake our| 
families, betake ourselves to solitude, and 
spend our time in prayer and devotion?” | 
I said not so; I have not even hinted at such 
folly. I have said that you are under obli- 
gation to serve God: surely this does not'| 
imply that you are to avoid that service ? | 
When the Lord bade Jonah to serve Him in 
Nineveh, was it not flat rebellion which led 
him to flee into Tarshish? Certainly it was| 
not the way to keep the command. In your) 
own callings, where God has placed you, | 
you are to glorify Him. It is not fighting a| 
battle for a man to run out of it, to avoid) 
the contest and the trial which comes out of| 
it; yet that is what it comes to, when a man | 
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gets toa monastery or a woman toa nunnery. 
Thus duty is shirked under the pretense of 
more easily fulfilling it, and God’s glory is 
sacrificed under the plea of promoting it. 
Did He make men to be immured in cells, 
or women to be buried alive in religious 
prisons? ‘Tis an ill use to which to put an 
intelligent being, and a sheer waste of the 
Creator’s revenues. You cannot win the 
battle by quitting the field. Stand where 
your Captain has placed you, fight in His 
strength, and endure till victory crowns you. 
There is a way in glorifying God in your 
present position whatever it may be. A 
merchant or a working man, a mistress or a 
nurse girl, a king or a pauper. bas each one 
a work to do; we are or ought to be all ser- 
vants in the one great house, doing this or 
that as the Master appoints, and all equally 
glorifying God as His grace enables us. Our 
service to God lies not out of the way of 
daily life, but in it; see, then, that ye be 
diligent therein. C. H. Spurgeon. 


—— 


NORTH CAROLINA MISSION. 


The Committee appointed last vear by 
New England Yearly Meeting upon Mission 
Work in North Carolina and other States in 
the South, made the following report: 


To the Yearly Meeting: 

In accordance with our appointment last 
year, we have endeavored to do what we 
could ; and we feel now in giving a report 
of the work, that we can acknowledge with 
gratitude that “the Lord hath been our 
helper.” Three of our number visited North 
Carolina in Eleventh month last, and found 


|there, as we anticipated, a large field for 


missionary work. needing more laborers. 
By statistics obtained from the Educational 
Bureau at Washington, we found that seven- 
ty-five thousand of the white inhabitants of 
North Carolina between the ages of ten and 
twenty years could not read or write, being 
fifty-one per cent.of the entire population ofthe 
State, and an increase of ten per cent. since 
the late civil war. After consultation with 
many Friends, a location was selected for 
this Committee to concentrate their labors 
in the north-western part of North Carolina, 
within the limits of Deep Creek Monthly 
Meeting, composed of Deep Creek, Forbush 
and Hunting Creek Meetings of Friends. 
Here were many intelligent people who 
were anxious to educate their children, but 
were unable to do so without assistance 
from others. We engaged three teachers, 
members of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
and sent one to each of the above-named 
Meetings of Friends, to organize a school. 
They were cordially received at their sever- 
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al fields of labor, and the people were will- 


ing to aid the work all they could, by board- 
ing the teachers, &c. Two schools were 
commenced the 10th of Twelfth month, and 
one the 11th of Second month. Two of 
them continued successfully till the 30th of 
Fifth month. One closed two months pre- 
vious, and the teacher organized a school in 
another part of the Monthly Meeting, where 
an Indulged Meeting of Friends is held. 
This school, under our care, was continued 
two months. The number of months the 
four schools were taught is sixteen; with an 
attendance of 167 pupils between the ages of 
five and twenty five years, some of whom 
came a distance of three miles; 76 were 
children of Friends. Soon after our teach- 
ers went there, they organized a Bible 
School and a Temperance Society in each 
place, all of which have been successfully 
carried on, and are still continued: 250 per- 
sons signed the temperance pledge. About 
150 attend the Bible schools; 38 persons 
have been received into fellowship, and two 
Indulged Meetings organized by Deep Creek 
Monthly Meeting, since our work was com- 
menced there. Franklin S. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Friends’ schools in North Caro- 
lina, has rendered us very efficient aid in the 
prosecution of the work, in the cause of 
education and of temperance, by visiting the 
schools, holding educational and temperance 
meetings in the neighborhoods, and in many 
other ways. 

We have sent a large number of religious 
and, temperance books, tracts, pledges, 


Bibles, &c., to the superintendent and teach- | 


ers, for distribution, all of which have been 
gratefully received and acknowledged by 
them and others, and we believe the good 
work has been greatly aided in this 
way. All the schools were opened every 


morning by Scripture reading. Two schools | 
attended Friends’ Meeting in the middle of | 


the week. 
Much has been done for these dear people 
whom we have undertaken to assist in the 


children; but very much more is needed to 
be done. 


slavery, and ravages of a terrible war have 


rendered that part of our country desolate, | 


and much of the land unproductive. Their 
school-houses and other public buildings 


have been destroyed in many places, Our! 
schools were held in small log meeting-, 


houses with poor accommodations. Most of 


tke people there live in log houses built by | 
their own hands, and eat and wear the pro- | 


ducts of their own labor, only. They are 
people of our own race, and many of them 


members of our own religious society, and | 
They | 


are earnest, intelligent Christians. 





They are poor; the curse of| 
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should claim our deep sympathy. They 
need teachers, school-books, Bibles, Bible- 
helps, religious books, &c. We recommend 
that the work be left in the care of a com- 
mittee for the ensuing year, and that $600 
be appropriated for its use. 

The Yearly Meeting adopted the recom- 
mendations of the report, continued the 
Committee with additions, and appropriated 
to it $600. 


—— _ 


For Friends’ Review. 


ON THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH WITH REGARD 
TO WAR. 

A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Leeds Congregational churches. By 

Thomas Harvey. 


Basing his views on this subject upon 
Scripture, T. Harvey indicates that the Di- 
vine plan for the race has been educational, 
leading through former dispensations to the 
fuller one of the gospel. Even under it men 
have been trained slowly, so that professing 
Christian society has applied the principles of 
Christ more and more to action. This paper 
is a temperate plea for Christians to act 
up to individual conviction of the trath on 
the subject of peace, and for the churches to 
take a more positive stand for it. The clos- 
ing part of the address and postscript give 
an epitome of his reasoning as follows: 

What, then, is the proper attitude of the 
Christian Church in regard to war? 

In the first place, as individuals, we should 
be willing to open our minds to the recep- 
tion of unpopular truth; and if convinced 
that war is unlawful, we should bear a tes- 
timony against it in such ways as might be 
open to us, or might providentially occur. 
This would bring upon some, loss of reputa- 
tion—possibly, even, pecuniary and other 
sacrifices; but the truth would spread; the 
churches would be enlightened, und their 


combined influence and endeavors would be 
religious and literary cultivation of their 


powerful. Such a line of action would, we 
firmly believe, honor Christ, and commend 
His gospel to the unconverted at bome and 
to the heathen. It would also promote the 
highest welfare of our beloved country, and 
be consistent with a true and pure patriot- 
ism. As the poet Whittier says: 
«« Every man in each degree, 
That strives to keep his spirit free 


From sin, and loves the truth to spread, 
Helps to exalt his country’s head.’ 


Postscript.—The objections to the view 
that war is at jall times anti-Christian are 
generally based (1), on the Old Testament ; 
or (2) on the case of Cornelius the Centu- 
rion; or (3) on a fallacious identification of 
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force applied in war, and the material power 
needed in upholding civil society ; or (4) on 
the assumption that the safety of States 


from invasion without warlike means would | 


be impossible. 


1. The attempt has already been made to} 


point out that the Old Testament in its final 
teaching and interpreted in its relation to 
the New Covenant is opposed to war. 

2. The case of Cornelius would render no 
support to war, if it were as certain as it is 
uncertain, that he remained a soldier. After 
the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, there was no sudden declaration 
to the Jewish converts that the temple wor- 
ship was abrogated, nor to Jewish and Gentile 
believers that war, slavery, and polygamy 
had become unlawful. It is plain that it 
was the divine method that the followers of 
Christ, obeying the gentle promptings and 
heart-influences of the Spirit, should cease 
From all that was contrary to the law of 
love. That which should govern their 
mutual relations is concisely expressed by 
the Apostle Paul: ‘Love worketh no ill 
to bis neighbor: therefore love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.’ Rom. xiii. 9,10: Gal. v. 
14. To have introduced a system of probi- 
bitions and commandments would bave been 
to have reproduced another dispensation of 
daw; it would have substituted an ex- 
ternal code for the free growth of the 
inner life nourished by its dependence on 
and abiding in Christ. 

3. There is no real analogy between the 
soldier and the police officer. The latter is 
a free agent. He uses no more force than 
he deems to be needful for the preservation 
of peace and order. His use of such force is 
for the benefit of all, including those, whether 
children, lunatics, or offenders, who, through 
ignorance or wilfulness, seek to break the 
law. However imperfectly carried into 
effect, the aim of civil law and civil force is 
not only to preserve social order, but to re- 
claim, not less than to chastise, the law- 
breakers. The executive power, in its use 
of civil force, never knowingly confounds 
the innocent with the guilty. 

The soldier is not a free agent after his 
enlistment. He seeks no object but the 
injury and destruction of the so-called ene- 
my, and for the most part his plan is to 
punish the guilty, or those who have caused 
the quarrel, by slaying the innocent. It can 
never be said that he seeks in any way, 
direct or indirect, the benefit of those whom 
he wars against. 

4. The safety of well-doing—the certain 
ty that ‘ righteousness exalteth a nation ’’’— 
is a safer assumption than the contrary. 


ee 
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white of egg, when boiled in a vacuum, is 
cbanged into solid fibrin. If a small quanti- 
ty of the yolk is mixed with the white the 
solidification is five times more rapid. In 
addition to its physiological importance, this 
fact enables us to obtain albumen under 
a form of remarkable purity.—Les Mondes. 


“- 


AN INTERESTING NOTE FROM BRYANT. 


In Mr. Bryant’s poem, “ The Flood of Years,” 
which was first published two or three years 
since, are these lines : 


“So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shining course 
Of that fair river, broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 
They bring old friends together; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever.” 


A gentleman who had been sorely bereaved 
was so struck by the unquestioning faith in im- 
mortality here expressed, that he wrote to Mr. 
Bryant, asking if the lines were to be under- 
stood as a statement of his own belief. Mr. 
Bryant instantly replied in the following note, 
which has not been published before, and which 
has a peculiar interest at this time: 


“CumMINGTON, Mass., August 10th, 1876. 

“Dear Sir—Certainly, I believe all that is said 
in the lines you have quoted. If I had not, I 
could not have written them. I believe in the 
everlasting life of the soul; and it seems to me 
that immortality would be but an imperfect gift 
without the recognition in the life to come of 
those who are dear to us here. 

“Yours truly, 

“F. N. Barrett, Esq.” 


W. C Bryant. 


—Harper's Weekly. 


“HOTEL-CAR”’ GROGSHOPS. 


The Pullman Car Company have recently 
placed a number of hotel cars upon the route 
between New York and the West, which 
are hotel and sleeping cars combined, pas- 
sengers being furnished their meals in the 
cars as they ride along the road. These 
cars are also furnished with a liquor bar, 
and each carries the United States Internal 
receipt for a ‘twenty-five dollars” permit 
to sell liquor to passengers. Whether they 
obtain a license from the States through 
which they pass we do not know, but we 
desire to enter a protest against this grog- 
shop-car nuisance and pest to society. Is it 
not enough that men are tempted upon solid 
land and upon almost every corner of our 
streets? Why should the Pullman Car 
Company go into the villainous whisky 
business, and debauch young men who pass 
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out in full its policy of sustaining Turkey as 
a bulwark to limit the power of Russia, 
There are some evils too great for any free 
people to tolerate ; some, too, against which 


over the route? We saw two young men 
nearly drunk and disorderly making fre- 
quent visits to the hotel-car “bar.” The 
Pullman Car Company deserve the reproba- 
tion of all good men and womeu for this last : PT a8 
grogshop innovation.—Nat. Temp. Advo the conscience of the whole civilized world 








cate. cries out. This conscience has been edu- 


eated to its present state by Christianity. 

psc tae an May we not hope, or rather must we not 
be sure, that this education will still go on? 
PHILADELPHIA. mourn —_ on: dove. The time will come, when justice and kind. 
thi i isha ia ciate =n to Indians will be regarded as not 
PUBLIC MORALS. |merely the ‘‘ Quaker”’ policy, but the only 
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nage | American policy. A day is at hand, whose 

Our Lord’s words, “If my kingdom were | coming may be seen with the eyes of faitb 
of this world, then would my servants fight,” | and hope through all the clouds of the Bea- 
appear not to be understood alike by all|consfield supremacy, when “ British inter- 
who accept their authority. Some suppose | ests ’’ will no longer be allowed to sustain 
them to mean, that Christ approved of war-| opium traffic in China, idolatry in India, or 
fare, under His own dispensation, as well as| Turkish misrule in either Europe or Asia. 
under that of the old time; only, that|This we must thankfully believe, for the 
Christians should take no personal part in| promise stands, that all the kingdoms of 
it. Others hold, that it is only warfare on | this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
behalf of religion that is forbidden. | Lord, and of His Christ. H. H. 
Can it be rightly inferred from the Scrip-| ' ~_ 
tures, that more than one standard of right) Ayryovcn many of our readers reside at a 
is approved in the Divine sight; one for the | distance from cities, all, we trust, are in sym- 
world and another for Christians, or one for | pathy with efforts made to alleviate the suffer- 
individuals and another for nations? It is'ings of those dwelling in them. Amongst 
quite a different statement, the truth of these sufferings, hardly any call for a measure 
which may be at once acknowledged, that | of prevention more nearly certain, and yet, to 
times of ignorance are “winked at;” that’ the poor, without aid, more impracticable, than 
God judges all according to what they know, | tne disease and mortality of young children 


| during hot weather. This prevention is largely 
and not by what they do not know. B 


ae ; ae Uv obtainable by their removal through midsum- 
the principles of rigbt and justice, and those |mer to open, elevated, healthy places in the 


of love, summed up in the Golden Rule, are | country. Several methods of partial relief of 
universal. As CLrist propounded them, the|such a kind have been proposed and carried 
first and second commandments are obliga- | out—steamboat excursions, seaside resorts for 
tory upon all men. The world does not ac- sick children, &e. All these have proved very 
cept these commandments. Nations pro- | Useful. No similar charity, however, seems 
fessedly Christian do so in name, but not in |more beautiful in itself, or more sure to be 


li oak h a of 7 ; beneficial, than what is now known in Phila- 
por ty ey G80 S08 she Grenade of natens | delphia as the “ children’s week.” A number 
policy. 


|of farmers living not very far from the city, 
Yet nations, and still oftener individual | with the co-operation of ladies resident therein, 


statesmen, recoguize right as well as expe-| invite to their homes, for a week or more at a 
diency, as having a due place in public|time, as many poor young children as they 
affairs. Wrong done by Turkey in allowing | have room for, taking them into their fami- 
persecution of her Christian subjects, was| lies as guests. Others, with less means of 
made by Russia the occasion first of pro- their own, receive them at a very small rate 
‘ of board, paid by the benevolent persons who 
testation, and afterwards of war. Con- ; ; , 
. é have devised and who support this arrange- 
demnation of the same outrages, touching 


a ment. Of course, much depends upon the 
the moral sense of the British people, stood 


judgment as well as kindness with which the 
in the way of their government’s carrying plan is carried out. 
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Several of those who, acting from kindness MARRIED. 
merely, have expected rather annoyance or LEEDS—WORTHINGTON.—At a meeting held 
much trouble from the presence in their fami- | under the auspices of Adrian Monthly Meeting, the 27th 


: : : ’ of Sixth month, 1878, Samuel Leeds, of Adrian, Michi- 
lies of these little denizens of the most crowded gan, to Elizabeth Worthington of Philadelphia, Pa. 
and least cultivated quarters of the city, have 


been agreeably surprised with their own grow-|~ 


ing interest in the objects of their benevolence. CO RR ES PON DENCH. 


So true it is that charity, like mercy, is “twice 

. ; _ |= 
blessed ; it blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes.” 


New York, July 28 1878. 

Dear Friend :—Among the subjects which 
Those desirous of aiding this work can do|excite here a good deal of sates is that of 
so by sending contributions to A. M. Spangler, | Socialism. In this city the Socialists are 
529 Commerce street, Philadelphia. ‘not wanting in activity. While the German 
Christians for a long time have vainly en- 
Ta © '. ss deavored to a a daily religious Ger- 
“THE QUAKER ALUMNUS” is the title of a|man paper, the German paper of Socialists 
handsome paper, of sixteen pages quarto, an-| is ph tal by 1,000 alah They 
nouncing itself as No.1 of a “quarterly jour-|also hold large meetings, in which their 
nal, devoted to the educational interests of the | Speakers ee pve evares Pomme ge a 
Society of Friends.”’ Its edito 5. P. Al. |ciety, and draw glowing pictures of what 
rena G. Bullock, ieenbumn aan ae will be, whenever the Socialist State, 
mere, and Charles E. Pratt. With the motto, | 2°¥ of the future, shall be realized, The- 
“Sis eemaee, dee’ uke” Welty enabede and |i™pression generally prevails, that radical 

: one ' : Socialism is almost exclusively confined to 
courage are shown in the animus of the un-| iho foreign element. There are, however, 
dertaking. Besides information in regard to| many Americans who strongly sympathize 
Haverford, Earlham, and Wilmington Colleges, | with it. It was Drury, an American, who, 
and Providence School, the paper contains the | the other day, drew ‘a distinction between 
poem contributed by Francis B.Gummere to|those who sin against individuals, 


2 


as 


the Alumni Meeting of Haverford College for | 
1878; an account of Marcus Schwaner, a Ger- | 
man Quaker of the seventeenth century, trans- | 
lated from the German by C. E. Pratt; an 
essay on “Education and the Society of | 
Friends,” by Dr. C. W. Townsend; extracts | 





Nobiling did, and those who sin against so- 
ciety, as Emperor William and Bismarck have 
done, and who maintained, that if Nobiling 
was hung, Emperor William and Bismarck, 
the greater criminals, might well be hung at 
his right hand and at his left; the compari- 


from President Joseph Moore’s Baccalaureate | 5) he at the same time drew. my pes rine 
: : uses to record. In Germany the rapid in- 

Actress of this year at Earlham College; | crease of Socialism has given rise, under the 
brief letter of encouragement from Dr. James |leadership of Court preacher Sticker, to the 
C. Thomas; and an account of “ Girls’ Col- | organization of the Christian Workivgmen’s 
leges in New England,” which we transfer to| Society, with which the Church, in many 
our pages this week. Copies of the Quaker | ways, stands in warm sympathy. The press 
Alumnus may be obtained at the office of} has also been extensively employed in coun- 
Friends’ Review, or of either of the editors. | teracting the evils of Socialism. I mention 
Price 30 cents for a single number, or $1 a especially the works of Tort and of Rudolpb 
vear. |Meyer. in this city the attention of the 
J | Church, to some extent, has also been drawn 
Errata.—In the letter of John Scott, in No.|to the subject. The Rev. Dr. Oerter, a 
49, page 779, the distance of Chehalem Valley | minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, has 
from Winaseky Landing should be stated as 2} | published three discourses in German, whicb 
miles, not 22. Near the bottom of the page, | have been favorably noticed by leading 
Rebecca Slawson should be Clawson. |journals, both secular and religious. In dis- 
\eussing the subject with Socialists I have 
| given due weight to the many imperfections 
—A Friend informs that Dover Quarterly | of the present system of labor, but I have 
Meeting, New England, occurs on the 17th and | also endeavored, in a spirit of candor, to 
18th insts., not the 22d, as published in No. 50.| point out the errors into which they have 
ifallen. In doing so, I have made use, to 

THE new Buok of Meetings, edited by William G. ia ware. it ar | presente r ior 
Hubbard, is now being put ages “ Friends’ Publish. | Of the discourses of Dr. Oerter. In conse- 
ing House, New Vienna, Ohio, and is expected to be Quence of the present system of production, 
out by 1st of Ninth month. private capital, amassed in the hands of a 
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few, has obtained a power which has proved | 
ruinous to many. There are not wanting| 
cases where the interests of the middle classes | 
have been seriously interfered with. In| 
consequence of it, the number of those who} 
seek employment has been increased and| 
wages have been reduced. It is a fallacy, 
when the same complaint is made in regard | 
to the introduction of machinery. True, a 
smaller number of men are employed in 
doing the work now done by machinery 
than were before its introduction, but as an 
off-set there is a large amount of skilled and 
unskilled labor employed in order to con- 
struct the machinery. . It is also deserving 
of note that in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of machinery the condition of the 
working classes in regard to clothing and 
many other comforts has been greatly im- 
proved. In giving prominence to the abuses 
of which the capitalists have become guilty 
the socialist has truth on his side, but he errs 
when he infers from it, that the possession 
of capital must always have this result. 
Private capital, conscientiously employed, 
may add, indeed, to the wealth of the em 

ployer, but by it also bundreds of families 
obtain their daily bread, and society in 
general is benefited. The poverty so much 
complained of is too often the result of lazi- 
ness and intemperance. The Socialists, here 
and in Germany, call for a normal day of 
labor, corresponding to the wants of society, 
and for the abolition of Sunday labor, the 
discontinuation of work done by children, 





and of al] kind of work injurious to females ; 
they also demand the enactment of laws for 
the protection of the life and the health of 
the laborer, and sanitary control of the 
laborers’ dwellings. Claims such as these 
are well deserving of attention. But they 
are far out of the way, when, to counteract 
the abuses of private capital, they advocate 
the employment of violence. In demanding 
that private capital shall be converted into 
capital held in common, they are guilty of a 
great wrong. I say with Dr. Oerter, that 
every man has the right to possess private 
capital, and to use it so astoaddtoit. That 
right is only limited in the case of one man, 
by the same right which another man en 
joys. There is a Socialism which the Bible 
approves of. St. Paul refers to it when he 
says, that we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of an- 
other, or when he speaks of the spiritual 
gifts diversely bestowed of God, but for the 
good of all. The principle thus laid down 
in the word of God was carried out by the 
first Christians, and it is now adopted by the 
Moravians, at least to some extent. But it 
was not force which operated in this case, 
but love. The Socialists complain of the 





selfish spirit in which the laborers are treat- 
ed, and there is often too much cause for 
this complaint. Wealth tends to foster sel- 
fishness; it even invades the sanctuary of 
God, and those who should treat each other 
as brethren beloved treat each other, as a 
divine has wittily said, as seventy-fifth 
cousins. But the Socialist state of the 
future, as far as known at the present, fur- 
nishes no security on this head. The con- 
gresses of the Socialists, held from time to 


| time, are not remarkable for either unselfish- 


ness or harmony. the demand that the 


\laborer is to receive the full value of his 
| labor is often based on the supposition that 


it is physical labor alone which determines 
the value of any article produced. But the 
intelligence which superintends and guides 


| the whole, and the capital which makes the 


work possible, come in fora sbare. While, 
therefore, the Socialists are at times in the 
right when they charge the capitalist with 
taking undue advantage of them, they are 
in the wrong when they disregard the 
agency of intelligence and capital in making 
up the value of any particular work done. 
To determine the relative value of mental 
and physical labor is so difficult a task, that 
the most able Socialist writers have shrunk 
from it. The spirit in which the Socialists 
treat the Christian religion will not fail to 
react upon them. Inthe sume measure as 
nations have departed from the faith ina 
personal and holy God they have declined. 
So will the Socialists. If for a time they 
cause anxiety and suffering, we may well 
regard it, on the one band, as a punishment, 
because we have not been faithful in making 
known to them the way of salvation, and on 
the other as an incitement to greater faith- 
fulness. Those who have ceased to fear 
God are in the end not likely to respect the 
right of property or the sacredness of life. 
H. Boku. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. W. NICHOLSON’S 
MONTHLY REPORTS ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


Quapaw Acrvcr, for Fifth mo., 1878, 

Rainfall very heavy. Corn crop consid- 
erably damaged. Wheat will not average 
more than seven bushels per acre. Oats 
looks well, and so dogardens. The Indians 
bave worked faithfully in their fields, and 
bave improved the wet weather in breaking 
prairie. A few cases of sickness and two 
deaths during the month. No physician is 
provided for this Agency. The school re- 
ports have been delayed by high waters, 
most of the schools being across Spring 
River from the Agency. Seneca, Shawnee, 
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and Wyandotte school had 73 in attendance, 
and averaged 67. Thirty-five read and 
write English understandingly, and 23 are 
in the elements of arithmetic. Jacob Hor- 
ner, Principal; 2 assistants, 1 industrial 
teacher, 1 matron, seamstress, laundress and 
cook. The school for Quapaws and Modocs 
had 51, and averaged 48. Twenty-seven 
read and write English, and 22 are in ele- 
ments of arithmetic. The Modoc chiefs 
have visited the school, and spoken excour- 
aging words to the children. Gen. McNeil, 
U. 8. Indian Inspector, has also visited the 
school and encouraged the workers. Asa C. 
and Emmeline H. Tuttle, superintendent 
and principal teacher, 1 assistant, 1 matron, 
1 seamstress, a laundress and a _ couk. 
School for the Ottawas bad in attendance 
29, average, 24. Twenty-four of these read 
and write English, and 13 are in the ele- 
ments of arithmetic. Francis King and 
Phebe King, members of the Ottawa tribe, 
are superintendent and matron, with 1 
teacher and a cook. All the above are 
boarding schools, and are managed nnder 
contract. The children, both boys and girls, 
are taught in such industries as are appro-| 
priate, and render decided service on the| 
farms and in the housework. The Peorias| 
have a day-school; attendance, 46; average, | 
394. Twenty-four read and write in Eng-| 
lish, and 21 are in the elements of arithme- | 
tic. George M. Lindley is teacher. The | 
Miamies also have a day-school ; attendance, | 
27, average, 184. Six read and write Eng-| 
lish, and 3 are in elements of arithmetic. | 
Sarah A. Lacock is teacher. It is doubtful | 
whether funds will be available for this 
school after this fiscal year. If it is con-| 
tinued, the Agent will employ a man as) 
teacher. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs does 
not seem to have decided whether he will | 
allow schools to run under contract after | 
30th of Sixth month (inst). 


AGENCIES OF INDIANS IN KANSAS. 
Pottawatomies, Sixth mo., 1878.—The semi-an- | 
nual payment (for lst and 2d quarters, 1878) of | 
annuity moneys was made by the agent on 25th. | 
There was no drunkenness, nor any drinking | 
at the payment. The Kickapoos received their | 
semi-annual payment on 28th. The conduct | 
of the Indians was orderly in every respect at | 
the payment. In every instance except one, | 
they were prompt in the payment of their} 
debts, after receiving their maney. The) 
weather has been favorable for growing crops, | 
and the Indians have been industrious. Their | 
crops compare very favorably with those of) 
their white neighbors. Members of both tribes 
continue prairie-breaking, designing to put in | 
wheat on the new land the coming autumn. 
The question of removal disturbs the tribe and | 
diminishes the school attendance. One of the! 
Pottawatomie chiefs has recently actively dis- | 


| paw Agency. 
| wife, with Anne B. Thorndike as matron, and 
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couraged pupils from leaving school to visit 
their homes. 

Sae and For Agency, Sixth mo., 1878.—Levi 
Woodard, Agent. Semi-annual payment of 
annuity to Sacs and Foxes was made by the 
agent on the 18th, amounting to over $17,000. 
The payment passed off quietly. The Indians 
paid their debts, and at once commenced pur- 
chases in anticipation of the next payment. 
The school is as Sees as the building will ac- 
commodate. The chiefs and parents visit the 
school, and encourage the children in their 
studies. The Agency physician has treated 107 
cases of disease during the month, of which 52 
were malarial fevers. 

Osage Agency, Sixth mo., 1878.—C. Beede, 
Agent. The regular Osage annuity, usually 
paid about Fourth month Ist, has not yet been 
paid, because the funds have not been sent to 
the Agent. The same may be said of an appro- 
priation made to reimburse the Osages for 
losses sustained by one of their bands from an 
attack of the militia of the State of Kansas. 
Why the-Department has declined to forward 
these funds, the Agent has not been informed. 
Neither have any funds been sent him with 
which to pay the employes at Osage Agency 
for the quarter ending Sixth mo. 30th. Osage 
school average 98, total, 109. No increase of 


| employes in school, most of whom are unfitted 


for duty by overwork. No school at Kaw 
Agency. No new cases of small pox. No 
deaths from the disease. Osage Agency physi- 
cian has treated 294 cases in the month, 173 of 
which were malarial fevers. We thus per- 
ceive that the climate is very malarial. At 
Kaw Agency 125 cases have been treated; 29 
of malarial fevers; 2 Indian men bitten by 
rattlesnakes ; both recovered under treatment. 

Joseph’s band of Nez Perces Indians, who 
were captured last summer, have been held as 
prisoners at Fort Leavenworth until Seventh 
month 20th, when they were removed by 
Agent H. W. Jones to the Quapaw Agency. 
Congress has approprtated $20,000 for their 
settlement, subsistence, &c. It is supposed 
that the success of the experiment with the 
Modoc prisoners has induced the Department 
ts place the Nez Perces under the same influ- 
ences. I fear there will not be accommoda- 
tion for the children at the schools of the Qua- 
Levi D. Johnson and 


other efficient helpers, have been employed 
for the Sac and Fox Boarding School, in place 
of James Charles and wife, who have resigned 
and expeet to leave in the course of next 
month. Eva Woodard, daughter of Agent 
Woodard, and one of the teachers at Absentee 
Shawnee School, died on 3d inst. Benajah N. 
Miles, brother and late clerk of Agent J. D. 
Miles, reached Lawrence, Kansas, about Ist 
inst., in a thoroughly broken state of health, 
which continues unimproved. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe School, average for 
Sixth month 142. The number of boys exceeds 
that of girls by 21; 94 read and write English ; 
14 in elements of arithmetic. Health of the 
school has been good. A Temperance Society 
has been organized for the school ; sixteen boys 
and twenty girls have signed the pledge and 
are wearing the “ blue ribbon.” These 36 are 
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the larger boys and girls of the school. The 
school-boys de all the butchering and hauling 
of wood for the school, also all the farming, 
and assist in the laundry, bake-room and dining- 
room. Unfortunately, the school had to be 
vacated at the close of Sixth month, and the 
children returned to the camps, except a suffi- 
cient number to care for the property of the 
school. 722 cases of disease were treated dur- 
ing the month by Agency physician, of which 
200 were of malarial origin. The supply of 
anti-malarial remedies is altogether insufficient. 
The Agent has called the attention of the Com- 
missioner to the deficiency, but it is doubtful 
if it will be remedied before the sickly season 
ison hand. No deaths occurred amongst the 
Indians in Sixth month, except in cases which 
were not subjected to treatment of Agency 
physician. The number who apply for treat- 
ment is constantly increasing. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LET THE INDIANS TEACH US. 


In a late report from John Smith, Agent 
of the Warm Spring (Oregon) Agency, to 
the Indian Office, he states, “That Gen. 


Howard applied to him for twenty-five | 


Warm Spring scouts for the Bannock war. 
After urging the matter very strongly he 
found that the Indians were unwilling to go, 


but said that, for a consideration of $100 per | 


month for each man and horse, they would 
comply with the request. The reasons given 
by the Indians were, ‘That they have been 
taught that it is wrong to fight, and now a 
missionary had come to teach them God’s 
way, and, if they went to this war, they 


would have to go back and be the old-time | 


Indian again, which character they had 
given up.’” 

Here is a remarkable combination of cir- 
cumstances. A man who has long made a 
high profession of Christianity asks a com- 
puny of Indians of one tribe to help him 
fight those of another. The Indians reply 


that they have been taught that it is wrong | 


to fight, that they had given up the old-time 


Indian fighting character. It is stated that | 


they were urged very strongly, and, their 
faith being yet weak, they had, for what 
they doubtless considered to be a bigh price, 


offered to give up their Christianity, and go | 


back to the old and only character in which 
they felt they could help the “ Christian 
Soldier ” to perform his bloody work. 

Thus we find that the very first lesson of 
Christianity teaches the untutored Indian 


that it is wrong to fight, and therefore, in| 
the character of-a Christian, he refuses to| 


imbrue his band in his brotber’s blood, and 
before he can do so, he must renounce 
Christianity altogether and go back and 
again take up the character of the savage! 


J. 8. W. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review, 
REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL. 
NO. IX, 


My last number closed with our arrival at 
“Old” Cairo, towards evening of Second 
Month 5th, on our return trip from up the 
Nile. The next morning, after an early 
breakfast on our boat, we were taken across, 
and landed at Geezeb, opposite Boolak. This 
is now but a moderate sized village, with 
nothing in its appearance to make it attract- 
ive, though its history represents that it was 
formerly beautified by palaces of the Mem- 
looks, who, with merchants and artisans 
from Cairo, made it a kind of semi-rural 
place of residence. It however has long 
been, and still is noted for a specialty banded 
down from the time of the Pharaobs, that 
‘of hatching eggs in ovens. It is said that 
24,000,000 of eggs are here annually sub- 
mitted to the vivifying ovens, of which one- 
fifth fail. It is the popular belief that 
|poultry raised in this way are wholly with- 
‘out the instincts which relate to the care of 
offspring. 

Being mounted on our donkeys, and hav- 
ing our retinue formed, we commenced our 
excursion to the Pyramids, distant six or 
seven miles. We first turned up the river, 
and soon passed through the most extensive 
grove of palm trees (the date palm) which 
we saw in all Egypt,—many of the trees 
being probably full eighty feet high. I have 
heretofore given some description of the 
growth and appearance of this tree, but I 
think I failed to say that the truit grows in 
clusters around the stem, immediately below 
the wide-spreading leaves. Soon after 
emerging from the palm grove, as we passed 
across the plain, we saw at some distance 
before us, to the left of our route, an Arab 
village, from which, on our coming into 
view, a considerable number of the villagers 
issued, for the evident purpose of intercept- 
‘ing us, which they did, before we reached 
our destination. Their object, as the sequel 
proved, was to levy ‘‘ backsbish,’”’"—a word 
of which I have yet said nothing, although 
\I have heard much,—and to secure being 





| bired to help us to the top of the Pyramid. 
On approaching the great Pyramid of 
| Cheops (Keops) we do not at once get the 
impression of its wonderful magnitude, as 
| there is no other object present of a kind we 
have been’ accustomed to viewing to com- 
pare it with, and, consequently, there is for 
the moment a slight sense of disappointment. 
This, 1 think, is invariably the case with 
every one at the first sight of anything, 
either natural or the work of man, whicb 
far transcends in size or grandeur, objects of 
| the general character which he bas previously 
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looked upon. Who that has visited that’ ply the needed stone, by despoiling it of all 
wonder of the world, as a water fall, Niagara, | this easing, and throwing down about 25 
bas not experienced this? And who of all| feet of the apex or top, so that it now has a 
these have not found that by repeating the | flat top of about 32 feet diameter, the per- 
view, and remaining long enough for the pendicular height of which is 450 to 460 
mind properly to grasp what is before it, it| feet, and the inclined height about 568 feet. 
bas grown upon them, till it even went be- I made the laborious ascent with the assist- 
yond their highest previous anticipations. | ance of two Arabs, one on each side of me 
This is precisely the case with regard to this | holding my bands. The steps are very high, 
Pyramid, as I think it will be acknowledged | ‘though not nearly equal to what some trav- 
it should be, when its exterior measurements, | 'ellers, speaking at random, have stated. I 
as I shall now proceed to give them, are) ‘have met with a statement of siz feet, and 
properly considered. This (like all the frequently, I think, of four feet. I am con- 
Pyramids of Egypt, of which there are a| vinced that there is not one which is six feet 
considerable number,) has a square base | high, and I do not believe there is one four 
of four equal sides, and these sides stand | jfeet. It is represented that there are 202 
true to the cardinal points of the compass,— | | remaining courses of masonry. If so (I did 
north, south, east and west. The diameter! not count them) the average height of each 
or breadth of the sides of this, is now 746 (they are not regular) would be about two 

to 750 feet, having been when built upwards | feet three inches. In ascending, I was able 
of 760 feet ; but the original base, in the|in almost every instance to raise my foot so 
thousands of years since its erection, has|as to set my toe on the edge or angle of the 
been buried several feet by the earth and /| step before me, and using that as a fuleram, 
sand which have accumulated above it. It|my men, by a dexterous motion, “jumped ” 
covers about twelve and a half acres of|meup. Their average breadth is about two 

ground, which is one-half more than is em-| feet. ‘The men rushed me up so rapidly, 
braced by either one of the four public| that, becoming in a degree exhausted, I twice 
squures of Philadelphia, Washington, | turned my back to the Pyramid to obtain a 
little rest by sitting, not “ down,” but on the 
/edge of the next step above, so high as to 


Franklin, Logan and Rittenhouse,—and is 
often compared in size with Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, 


London. Persons who are not 
familiar with the objects named as a com- 
parison, should picture to themselves a 
square space of twelve and a half acres, and | 
then think of a solid building, with its walls 
extending out to the extreme bounds of the 
square. 
some realization in regard to it, is, to re- 
member that it takes 360 feet more than 


balf a mile to pass around it, keeping along | 


its sides. These measurements are taken 
from acknowledged authorities; and from | 
testing them myself by stepping the whole | 
distance, I am satisfied they are not over- 
stated. The sides all slope up at equal 
angles, being about 514 degrees, and origi-| 
nally met at a point in perpendicular height 
485 feet. It was built of large blocks of| 
stone said to be not less than thirty feet in| 
length each, by drawing in each successive | 
layer of the outer-line sufficiently far to| 
form the proper angle of ascent, thus 
forming across the whole of each side a 
series of gigantic steps (though not 


the top. On reaching the upper terminus, 
triangular blocks of marble were fitted in 
these step-like offsets, from the top down-| 
ward, thus forming when finished a smooth | 
casing over 
unfitting it for climbing. When they were 
building the present city of Cairo they used 
this Pyramid as a co. venient quarry to sup- 


Another way by which to approach | 


in- | 
tended for that purpose) from the bottom to | 


the whole exterior,—of course | 


|keep me in an erect posture. One of the 
|men immediately rubbed his hand up and 
\down my leg, from the knee to the ankle, 
saying ‘“‘ how feel?” It was not there my 
exhaustion affected me, but in my chest or 
lungs. The second time [ stopped they 
‘made a dead-set at me, by a demand for 
| ‘‘backshish.” (The Egyptians are intolera- 
| ble beggars, and that is the word used.) I 
had been previously instructed that this kind 
|of demand made during the performance of 
‘their service should never be complied with, 
,as the compensation as fixed by tariff had 
| been agreed upon, and if this was yielded 
|to, the result would be redoubled impor- 
tunity, which would become very annoying. 
| After pressing their demand upon me for 
some time in vain, they took me to the top. 
| Here I desired to have a little opportunity 
for such musing and revery as I had enjoyed 
|on the towers of Luxor or Karnak, but was 
entirely defeated. As there were twelve to 
| fifteen persons on the top at the time, I went 
to one side of the platform for a degree of 
retirement. Immediately my men were by 
|me, thrusting at me that disgusting word 
|‘‘backshish.” When I refused and ‘slipped 
from them to the other side, the same course 
was repeated. The view was very exten- 
sive and interesting, embracing Cairo, the 
| bifureation of the Nile at the head of the 
| Delta, the Pyramids of Sakkara, Abooseen 
;and Dashoor, &e. My descent was almost 
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fearful, but the sanieitinns must be omitted | 3,000 years it was never penetrated. 





REVIEW. 


Witb 


for want of space, and for the same reason | the exception of the King’s Chamber, &c., 


I must give a mere outline sketch of my 


further movements on the occasion. After | 
descending, attended by my two Arabs, I 
entered the Pyramid by a small opening on| 


the north side, perhaps fifty feet above the 
base, und then (each having a ligbted candle) 


by a passage of less than four feet wide| 


without steps, descended at an angle of 27 
degrees for about 80 feet, and then com- 
menced ascending till reaching a gallery, 
which opens into what is called the “King’s 

Chamber.” The ascent and gallery together 
are about 275 feet in length, and the chamber 
is 17 by 34 feet in its horizontal dimensions, 
and 19 feet in height. The roof is flat, and 
formed of simple blocks or slabs of granite, 
resting on side walls, which are of the same 
material. Towards the upper end is a sar- 
cophagus of the same kind of red granite. 
three feet one inch in height, seven feet four 
inches long; and three feet wide, which 
though now empty, no doubt once contained, 
or was intended to contain, the embalmed or 
mummified remains of the monarch who had 
this great monument erected. The King’s 
Chamber is some distance south of the cen- 
tre of the Pyramid, and above it are five 
smaller apartments, directly above each 
other, left, it is supposed, for the purpose of 
taking off the incumbent weight from the 
roof of the chamber. Directly in the centre 
at the distance of 71 feet below the floor of 
this chamber, is a room called the “ Queen’s 
Chamber,” which is 17 feet north and south, 
by 18 feet wide, and 20 feet high. There is 
also a large subterranean vault directly 
under the centre, and 90 feet below the level 
of the base. The solid contents of the 
whole structure have been computed at 85,- 
000,000 of cubic feet, and also that the 
space within its surface would be sufficient 
for 3,700 rooms the size of the King’s 
Chamber, leaving the contents of every 
other chamber solid by way of separation. 
It is undoubtedly the largest and oldest 
building in the world, erected by man, and 
from its form it can never be thrown down, 
and is therefore destined to remain as a 
wonderful monument for ages to come. 
The main purpose of its erection, was, 
1 have no doubt, as a sepulchral monu. 


ment, notwithstanding what Dr. J. H. Seiss, | the Pyramids. 


in his lectures and book, entitled “A Miracle | 
in Stone,” has said to the contrary. 


which I have named, the whole structure is 
solid, as its form requires that it should be. 
Neo outside walls. as in buildings of the 
ordinary form. According to Herodotus, 
100,000 men were ewployed in its construc- 
tion, and in cutting and transporting the 
stones from the Arabian Mountain, who 
were relieved every three months by the 


/same number; and besides the twenty years 


employed in erecting the Pyramid itself, 


s| ten more were occupied in constructing the 


,| haps 60 feet above the valley ; 


causeway, on which the stone was trans- 
ported from the quarries. There are two 
other Pyramids grouped with Cheops, which 
are in a good state of preservation, and the 
ruins of several others. Space will only 
admit of a brief reference to the two. The 
largest of these, called Cephren, still retains 
a good deal of the marble casing on the 
upper part. Its present perpendicular height, 


,| to the top of the apex, is about 450 feet, and 


the diameter of the base 700 feet, covering 
ten and a half acres of ground. The other, 
or third, is much smaller, its present perpen- 
dicular height being about 203 feet, and its 
base in diameter about 333 feet, covering 
about three acres of ground. 

Now for the renowned Sphinx. The 
plateau or terrace on which the Pyramids 
stand rises abraptly to an elevation of per- 
y; towards the 
front of this the monster’s elevated head 
projects towards the Nile. Its body is that 
of a lion crouching down, with a human 
bead erect. It is supposed it was sculptured 
out of the native rock where it lies, for 


| which purpose the earth was then dug away. 


The hinder part of the body is now entire sly 
hid by the sand which has accumulated over 
it in the many ages since the work of the 
artist was completed. The length of the 
body is 143 feet, and the height from the 
under part of the commencement of the 
neck to the top of the head 63 feet, and the 
circumference of the bead around the fore- 
head 102 feet. Think of a human head 34 
feet in diameter! The paws extend out 
front to a distance of 50 feet, and between 
these there was an altar and sculptures of 
‘ions. The face has been much battered 
'and disfigured. It is associated in age with 


I must hasten to aclose. The next morn- 


It was} ing we returned to Cairo, after nearly five 


long years since recognized as one of the| weeks’ absence, and:thence, after a couple of 


“Seven Wonders of the World.” 


From the | days, 


to Alexandria, which port, on the 


best evidence we can deduce from history it | morning of the 12th, after seven enjoyable 


was built 2,170 years B. C., now 4,048 years. 


Many of the ancient writers would make it| steamer Palestine for Malta; 
according to them, | three or four days, 


much older indeed, 


|weeks in Egypt, we left on board of the 
stopped there 
and then ne: arly two days 


more than 1000 years might be added. For| at Messina, in Sicily, and finally landed 
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safely at Naples, in Italy, on the morning of} tle influence, and before the tune was fin- 
Second Month 22d. | ished all were io perfect harmony,” 

Having led my readers from Europe to| There are multitudes of Christian lives 
Africa, (with a slight glimpse of Asia,) and| which are as sweet, unobtrusive, and effec- 
through nearly the whole length and breadth | tive as this song. They are the lives of 
of Egypt, and now back again to Europe, it| those who do not strive, nor cry, nor brawl, 


is probable that they will be quite ready to 

part company with me, and, therefore, with | 

the best wishes for the welfare of all, I say 

farewell. E. H. B. 
Philadelphia, Seventh Month 29th, 1878. 


_ 


HOW TO RIGHT THINGS. 

This world is full of wrongs and troubles 
and sorrows and sins and discords and fol- 
lies, and bow to right them is a problem 
which human science has never solved. 
Men fight wrong in others, until they be- 
come wrong themselves. They quarrel 
with sin until they become sinful; they} 
toil to straighten things, until they them-| 
selves become crooked and misshappen ;| 
and all this while it often happens that men 
are much more worried about their neigh- 
bors’ sins than they are about their own, 
and are often inclined to condemn in others | 
what they seem to justify in themselves. 

The surest way to mend the world ap- | 
pears to be for each to take one person at a} 
time, and begin with himself, and as far as 
he goes make thorough work. And if each | 
one mends one, all will be mended; and if 
all are not mended, those who work will be 
made right, and that is the main thing ; for| 
when men are right themselves then their 
influence, words, example and works will do 
more to bless and benefit mankind than 
oceans of empty talk and cynical fault-find- 
ing. 

There is a story told of a German, whose 
musical sense was exceedingly acute, who 
was passing by a church a day or two after} 
he bad landed in this country. The sound 
of music attracted him to enter, though he| 
had no knowledge of our language. The 
music proved to be a piece of psalmody, 
sung in the most discordant fashion, and the} 
sensitive German would fain have covered | 
his ears. As this was scarcely Avil, and | 
might appear like insanity, his next impulse 
was to rush into the open air and leave the | 
hated sounds bebind him. “But this, too, I) 
feared to do,” said he, “‘lest offence might be | 
given; so I resolved toendure the torment | 
with the best fortitude I could assume. | 
When, lo! I distinguished amid the din, the | 
soft, clear voice of a woman singing in per | 
fect tune. She made no effort to drown the 
voices of her companions, neither was she 
disturbed by their noisy discord; but pa- 
tiently and sweetly she sang in full rich 
tones; one after another yielded to the gen-| 


| 





| 


nor clamor. Their power is not in contra- 
dicting falsehood, but in testifying to the 
truth ; not in protesting against wrong, but 
in steadfastly doing right. One such con- 
stant, barmonious life, brings many another 
into quietness aud peace. One such sweet 
and tuneful song, spreads celestial harmony 
so wide and strong that it shall overleap all 
earthly barriers, and break beyond the shores 
of time and send its echo along eternal 
years.— The Cnristian. 


From the Christian World. 
MEMORY’S HOUR. 


There is a silence on the earth, 
A silence on the sea, 

And hushed are sounds of childish mirth 
Beneath the glooming tree ; 

Only the lonely nightingale 

Takes the droppe:l threads of love’s sweet tale, 
And weaves them into tender song ; 

Only the secrets of the trees, 

And mystic sighings of the breeze, 
The gentle strains prolong. 


Men’s voices are no longer loud 
And harsh, as once they were ; 
There is a power subdues the crowd 
As of compelling prayer ; 
And people’s murmurs in the street 
Are tuned almost to music sweet 
By something which their being thrills. 
What is it moves the heart of men? 
The voice of nature? Poet’s pen? 
The whispers of the hills? 


It is the might of memory ! 
Lo! at the close of day, 
When all the world is shadowy, 
The master, Thought, has sway. 
The time of doing has gone by, 
And the mind scans, with faithful eye, 
The deeds that in the day were done. 
Each sees its handiwork, and knows 
Its good or evil, ere repose 
Comes at the set of sun. 


How noisily the workers wrought 
About the hour of noon ; 
And never, to their passing thought, 
The rest-time came too soon. 
What were they doing all the time 
With hammers beating to rough rhyme, 
And words poured out with careless ease, 
And toil of hand, or lip, or pen ? 
It seems to me the busy men 
Were heaping memories. 


And now within the twilight calm 
The issue is their own; 

And some are glad with holy psalm, 
While some would fain atone; 

Some gathered but a heap defiled, 

And others, with lamentings wild, 
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Would pray to have their day again, 
That they might happier memories keep, 
And for their sowing, have to reap 

A harvest of less pain. 


So fades the evening into night 
With every passing day, 

And still they do not heed the light 
That falls upon their way ; 

And still they are not filled with care, 

Nor do they pour their hearts in prayer, 
That when the last life-twilight comes 

There may be memories of love, 

And joy, and peace in heaven above, 
For fading earthly homes. 


© help us, God, while it is day, 
By kindly words and deeds, 
To store good memories away, 
For the last evening’s needs ; 
And so to hear, at set of sun, 
The comfort of our Lord’s « Well done,” 
Nor feel remorse, and grief, and shame, 
But gladly face the falling night, 
And hope for heaven’s eternal light, 
Through the Redeemer’s name. ° 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
The Fall Term opens Ninth month 4th. Price of 


board and tuition materially reduced. Send for Cata- 
logue to President of Earlham College. 8m 10,4t. 


—_—__—___ _-e-— 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 


AT UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE. 


Autumn Term opens Ninth month roth. For Cir- 
culars, Catalogues, and further information, address 
J. J. THomas, General Manager, or Prof. E. Cook, 
Principal, Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 6th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The debate on Lord Harting- 
ton’s resolution respecting the government’s course on 
the Eastermquestion, in the House of Commons, was 
continued on the 1st and 2d inst. Many of the Liberal 
members objected to what they considered the Abuse 
of the treaty-making prerogative of the crown, while 
some expressed the opinion that the Anglo-Turkish 
convention would lead eventually to war with Russia. 
Members of the government defended its course. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer emphatically denied that 
other secret engagements had been entered into, as 
was charged, although he admitted that there had been 
confidential communications. When the House finally 
voted on the resolution it was rejected—yeas, 195, 
nays, 338. The amendment moved as a vote of con- 
fidence was adopted without a division. 

A motion on the 31st ult. for the rejection on third 
reading of the bill granting an annuity to the Duke of 


In the House of Commons, on the 6:h, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, moving the supplementary 
estimates, said the House must provide for a deficit of 
£4.300,000. He proposed to issue Exchequer bonds 
extending through three years, of which £2,000,000 
would be needed this year. After some criticism by 
members, the resolution was passed, authorizing the 
issue of such bonds to the amount of £2,000,000 this 
year. 

GERMANY.—Elections for members of the German 
Parliament were held on the 3oth ult. Returns re- 
ceived to the 4th showed the choice of 93 Conserva- 
tives, 110 of the various Liberal parties, and 96 Ultra- 
montanes ; 66 second ballots will be required. Gen. 
Moltke, and a son of Prince Bismarck, were defeated, 
as well as some other prominent official candidates. 
In the old House, the Conservatives numbered 77, the 


Liberals 162, and the Ultramontanes were about the 
same as in the new one. 


AustTRIA.—The Austrians are meeting with some 
armed resistanee in the occupation of Bosnia. At two 
places they were attacked by the inhabitants, and at 
one of these seventy Austrians were killed. A division 
of the army entered Herzegovina on the Ist inst. On 
the 4th, in advancing toward Mostar, they had a short 
engagement with 500 insurgents near Citlak. A 
Reuter dispatch from Belgrade to Londen says the 
revolutionary excitement throughout Bosnia and 
Herzegovina increases as the Austrians advance, and 
bands of the inhabitants are collecting. Much uneasi- 
ness prevails in Servia at the aspect of affairs in the 
neighboring previ ces. 

The Austrians have placed torpedoes at some points 
along the east coast of the Adriatic, and are taking 
other extraordinary precautions against attack in that 
quart r. 

SERVIA.—A Cabinet Council, over which Prince 
Milan presided, has resolved to proclaim the indepen- 
dence of Servia on the 22d inst., with the cessation of 
the state of siege and martial law. 


THE BERLIN TREATY.—Ratifications of the treaty 
have been exchanged by all the Powers except Turkey. 
The Sultan, however, has signified that he recognized 
the validity of the treaty. 


Turkey.—The Russians have summoned the 
Rhodope insurgents to evacuate the territory now occu- 
pied by them belonging to Eastern Roumelia, within 
ten days, or the Russian forces will attack them. Two 
insurgent chiefs have arrived ut Constantinople to con- 
fer with the British Ambassador. 


CANADA.—The Dominion of Canada became a 
member of the Postal Union on the rst ult., but on 
account of shortness of notice the Canadian postal 
authorities were not ready to put in operation, at that 
date, the provisions of the Postal Union treaty, and 
exchanges under it were therefore commenced on the 
Ist inst. The exchange of correspondence between 
the United States and Canada, except registered matter, 
will not be affected, either as to rates of postage or 
condition of prepayment. The provisions of the Berne 
treaty, permitting registration of all classes of corres- 
pondence transmissible under that treaty, supersede the 
previously existing special arrangements between the 
two countries, which limited registration to letters. 


Domestic.—A Chinese Embassy to this country 


Connaught, was defeated in the House of Commons by | arrived at San Francisco near the end of last month. 


a vote of 151 to 13. 


| The New York 77idune says the Ambassador is Chun 


; Civic honors were paid to Lord Beaconsfield and|{ an Pin, who was Imperial Commissioner to the 
Salisbury by the municipal authorities of London, on | United States in 1875, and has also been a Commis- 


the 3d inst., when they were formally received in 


| sioner to England and Spain. His mission is to estab- 


Guildhall, «the freedom of the city” was presented to | }ish consulates and transact minor diplomatic business. 
them, and a banquet was given. Both Ministers made| after presenting his credentials at Washington, and 
speeches, reviewing and sustaining the recent course of | haying the consuls recognized, he will go to Spain and 
the government. 


Peru to establish consulates there. 





